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tinct, like the intermingled clouds of glory on 
which the Madonna soars into heaven in the 
Assumption of Titian ! There is regret in this, 
because we would willingly perpetuate the plea- 
sures which many separate pictures have given 
us by a distinct remembrance of each of them ; 
but there is satisfaction also, because the hun- 
dreds of wretched daubs which disfigure even 
the best collections and disgust the lover of art 
with their ugliness, become altogether lost and 
forgotten — you remember them no more than 
you remember, in thinking of the classic steeps 
of Tivoli, or the sunny slopes of Sorrento, the 
beggars who pestered you for bajocchi, or the 
vetturino .who cheated you in your fare. The 
Bresa at Milan, with its interminable succession 
of saloons filled with interminably succeeding 
bad pictures, immortalizes itself in the memory 
by that one priceless and purest of pictures, the 
Marriage of the Virgin ; and so too, many a dull 
day spent in unsatisfactory traversing of galleries 
and exploring of churches, is redeemed from all 
its dulness by a single ray of the genuine sun- 
light of art in some one picture which seizes and 
satisfies the sight. 

: The moral of the whole is simply this — that 
however much the student and lover of art may 
anticipate from the great works of the great 
Masters, and however much he may rejoice in 
the opportunity of their study and admiration 
he will soon find that it is not in them that his 
highest satisfaction and recompense are to be 
found. Nor is it from them that true knowledge 
of art is to be gained. They do not make up the 
treasures of Art in Europe, any more than the 
Jangfrau and her sister peaks make up Switzer- 
land, or St. Peter's and the Coliseum make up 
Rome. It is not a few mountain summits, a few 
romantic lakes and villages, a few picturesque 
valleys and terrific defiles, that complete our 
recollections of the country of Tell; not the 
show-places at which all the world wonders ailfl 
where cockneys inscribe their names, residences, 
and emotions in the Traveller's Book, but rather 
the continued and continuous grandeur, beauty 
and sublimity, with which our eyes grew daily 
familiar, and our sensibilities akin, which encir- 
cled our down-sittings and up-risings, and made 
us acquainted with all the variety and marvel- 
lous powers of Nature. We found the elements 
of our satisfaction in the perpetual wonders 
around us ; in the mist and clouds that wrapped 
the mountains in the morning, and sank into the 
valleys to glow like seas of molten gold in the 
sunset; we found them in the rough passes 
across the frozen ridges of the High Alps; in 
the icy peaks that bounded the horizon ; in the 
cataracts that leaped from the glaciers, and the 
wild flowers that bloomed beside the snows of 
winter on the steep sides of the mountains. We 
found them in the all-pervading sources of sub- 
limity which take possession of the traveller 
who enjoys Switzerland as it is capable of being 
enjoyed, and which make tame and feeble in 
comparison all other mountain scenery. 

So it is with the arts in Europe. A day or 
two in the Louvre, a week or two in the Vati- 
can, looking at great pictures you have longed 
to see, and going into ecstasies at the chef-d'ceu- 
vreg of the great Masters, this is not what it is 
to appreciate and enjoy them. Besides the 
Louvre and the Vatican, there are the cata- 
combs of Naples and Rome, in whose dark sepul- 
chres, where the saints prayed and the martyrs 



were entombed, were traced in rude frescoes the 
symbols of the Christian faith ; where too for 
the first was painted in colors destined to survive 
to these latter days, the mild and majestic coun- 
tenance of the Saviour. These Catacombs af- 
forded graves for the persecuted Christians in 
the early centuries, and a refuge for art. The 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Chnrch ; 
their sepulchres were in one sense the cradle of 
that art to which the Church has owed so much 
of her greatness. 

And, besides the Catacombs, which are only 
a starting point from which to diverge upon 
the tracks which the advancing footsteps of Art 
have left to mark their progress, how many are 
the homes and haunts of Italian Art, apart from 
all galleries and palaces and thronged halls of 
famous pictures ! How many convent cloisters 
and provincial halls and solitary churches, in 
whose crumbling walls and ceilings still sur- 
vive the early works of the earliest schools of 
painting, which gave character and immortal 
success to the subsequent efforts in the field of 
art ! It is by tracing them to their source, and 
then following their windings through successive 
eras and generations to the full maturity of their 
greatness, that one learns to comprehend the 
beauty and the power of those converging 
streams of Christian art which meet and com- 
mingle in the golden age of Raphael. Why was 
Raphael greater than his teacher or his contem- 
poraries 1 Why is his Madonna purer, holier, and 
more virgin than those of his master Perrngino — 
if, indeed, they were ? Study the works of both, 
and discover the spirit which inspired them 
both, and learn the mysteries of the age that 
embraced them both. Further than this, go 
back from their works to those before them, 
and find what is the link that bound them to 
their predecessors and to the fathers of painting 
before them ; and by what succession and pro- 
gress the trust and inheritance of art descended 
from those remote patriarchs. A morning in 
the Vatican, in front of the Transfiguration, 
will not give you all this, nor will you learn it 
all from the great pictures of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The study of art is like 
every other study; the intelligent knowledge 
and love of it comes, like all other knowledge 
and love, only after long experience and inter- 
course. 

The neglect of the careful study of art else- 
where than in the immediate circle of the great 
pictures, which, are only its highest trophies, 
has done much to make superficial connoisseurs 
and critics, and inexperienced, unfaithful paint- 
ers. The young artist conveys himself to Rome, 
and then is too apt to sit down before a land- 
scape of Claude or a head of Titian, and falls to 
copying and re-copying ; or he calls a beggar from 
the Piazza di Spagna, and paints his crinkled 
skin, and long beard, and rugged Roman cos- 
tume, as if beards and rags existed nowhere 
but in the Eternal City ; or he devotes himself 
to the portrait of some one of those convenient 
Italian damsels, who sit as " models," and are 
models of every thing but virtue ; and so his 
days of Continental study pass, and he brings 
home. a trunk full of poor copies of great pic- 
tures, and a portfolio of picturesque shepherds 
of the Campagno, or maidens of the Alban Hills. 
This is his harvest from those fields of art of 
which he has had the reaping ! It is his own 
fault, and neither he nor his friends should 



weep over an unappreciating age and an un- 
generous public. Let the artist master his art 
first, and learn its capabilities, and imbibe its 
spirit, and fathom its depths, and then either 
abandon it as unworthy of an age which has 
little faith and no reverence, or make it what 
painters of earlier times have made it, the image 
and mirror of the life and nature and sympa- 
thies which, surround him, deriving its strength 
and beauty not from the ashes of centuries which 
are past, and will never return, but from the 
ever living fires of truth and feeling, and human 
affection. Patronage and profits will be sure to 
follow. 

W. A. B. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND TOPICAL 
DICTIONARY OF ART. 

{Continued.) 
[It is intended to include in this Dictionary, which will be 
continued from time to time in the Bulletin, biographical 
notices of artists, ancient and modern, living and dead, 
Dative and foreign ; as well as explanations of technical 
terms, and other matters of interest to the student of art.} 

AUDENAERDE or OUDENAERDE (Robert 
Van). An eminent Flemish painter and engraver, 
born at Ghent, in 1663, and died in 1743, aged 
80. He studied painting under Fra,ncis Van 
Mierhop, and afterwards under Hans Van Cleef ; 
but on visiting Rome he took instructions from 
Carlo Maratti. By this means he became a 
good painter of history ; but having etched 
some prints, which he showed to Maratti, that 
great artist advised him to adhere to the burin 
rather than the pencil, and employed him to en- 
grave a number of his pictures. After his re- 
turn to Ghent, he continued to engrave, but oc- 
casionally produced some pictures for the 
churches, one of the best of which is an altar- 
piece, in the Carthusian Monastery at Ghent, 
St. Peter attended by the monks of that order. 

AUDOU1N (Pierre). An eminent French en- 
graver, pupil of Beauvarlet, born in Paris in 
1768, died in 1822. 

AUDRAN (Claude). A painter of the French 
school, born at Lyons in 1639, and died at Paris 
in 1684, aged 45. He was nephew of the above- 
mentioned engraver, and at first studied under 
his uncle, but preferring painting, he left the 
other art, and after acquiring some skill, was 
employed by Le Brun in painting part of the 
pictures of Alexander the Great's battles. He 
afterwards acquired considerable eminence, and 
was appointed professor of painting in the Roy- 
al Academy at Paris, which situation he held 
with much credit till his death. — Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. 

AUDRAN (Girabd). An engraver, born at Ly- 
ons in 1640, and died at Paris in 1703, aged 63. 
He is considered one of the ablest engravers that 
ever existed, and one of those artists who, in 
his department, contributed the most to embel- 
lish the age of Louis XIV. by spreading over 
Europe the principal productions of the art,' 
executed in France during that memorable age. 
He received the elements of his art from Claude 
Audran, his father, who is noticed in the pre- 
ceding article ; but convinced that without a 
profound study of drawing, no engraver can 
hope to attain eminence, he went to Rome ; 
where, during three years, he was engaged in 
copying after the antique, the works of Raphael 
and other great masters, who have rendered the 
Italian school so celebrated. The characteris- 
tics of this great engraver's works, are spirited 
and correct drawing, a free and bold style of 
etching, an easy and vigorous burin, a masterly 
touch or stroke, always that of the master he 
copies, which rank him above all that have pre- 
ceded him, and render him the best model for 
all young artists who enter the profession of en- 
graving. Audran has treated historical subjects 
with a nobleness and dignity peculiarly his 
own ; his works, without having the precise 
finish, so much the boast of mediocrity, are far, 
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however, from the looseness which those who. 
unable to do better, are desirous of explaining 
as the result of taste and genius. Under him 
the needle and the burin have acquired the sua- 
vity and breadth of the pencil. In his masterly 
career, the artist is always seen inspired by a 
natural sentiment, that shows him to be one 
who knows profoundly the secrets and resources 
of his profession. Girard Audran was employed 
by Louis XIV. to engrave the series of the bat- 
tles of Alexander ; this work spread his repu- 
tation, and at the same time that of Le Brim, 
over all Europe. Among other celebrated works 
of this master are, the Martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence, after Le Sueur; Time raising Truth ; the 
Adulterous Woman ; Pyrrhus ; Coriolanus ; and 
the Baptism of the Pharisees, from Poussin ; 
the ceiling of the Val-de-grace, after Mignard ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Agnes, after Domenichi- 
no ; which, with many other well-known pro- 
ductions, are proofs of the sublimity of his ge- 
nius. 

AUDRAN (Claude). A painter, and nephew 
of Girard, born at Lyons in 1685, and died in 
1734. aged 49. The particular branch of art 
for which this master was celebrated, was de- 
signing and painting ornaments. He held the 
appointment of king's paiiter. 

AUDUBON (J. W.) This distinguished artist 
and naturalist was born of French parents in 
the state of Louisiana, about the year 1775. In 
his earliest youth a book of illustrations given 
to him by his father aroused a strong desire of 
copying nature. In his 16th year he went to 
France to pursue his education, and became a 
pupil of the celebrated David. The copying of 
ancient statues did not please him, and he re- 
turned home and commenced a collection of de- 
signs destined shortly to swell into that magni- 
ficent series The Birds of America. In 1824 
Lucien Bonaparte suggested to him the idea of 
collecting and making public the treasures 
which had been amassed through his long years 
of study and observation. For the purpose of 
carrying this advice into execution he visited 
Europe, and at Edinburgh, in 1831, published 
his first volume of Ornithological Biography. 
This work expanded into five large books with 
illustrations of the size of life. He had 175 
subscribers to this work at $1000 each. In 
1842 be began a collection of the quadrupeds 
of America upon a similar plan. His delinea- 
tions of animal nature are remarkable for their 
extraordinary fidelity and air of life. Mr. Au- 
dubon died at his seat called Minniesland on 
the Hudson River, on the 27 th of January, 1850 

AUDUBON (V. G.) Son, of the preceding 
— a painter of animals and landscapes. Like his 
father, he is distinguished for his fidelity to 
nature in his designs. He was elected an Aca- 
demician of the National Academy of Design 
in 1846. 

AUERPACH. A Viennese portrait-painter, 
of some distinction of the last generation. 

AUGUR (H.) An American sculptor, born 
at New-Haven in 1791. He was the son of a 
carpenter, and was himself apprenticed to a 
grocer. At the expiration of his term he be- 
came a merchant, and was unfortunate in busi- 
ness. He then undertook the employment of a 
carver in wood, and succeeded so well, that he 
copied the head of the Apollo in marble. He 
afterwards made a figure of Sappho, which was 
exhibited in Boston in 1827; and then the group 
of Jephlha and his daughter. All these works he 
cut directly from the block, without the neces- 
sary preliminary of making a model. We have 
seen no record of any production of his since the 
Jephlha. 

AUMONT (Loms). A Danish portrait- 
painter, who was born at Copenhagen in 1805. 
He was living in Hamburgh in 1841. 

Au Premier Coup. (Fr.) Alla Prima. 
(Ital.) Prima Painting. This method of oil- 
painting has been revived to a considerable 
extent during the few past years, and, in the 
hands of painters possessing true genius f r 
their A't, with remarkable success. Among the 



French painters who have taught and practised 
this method with singular ability, we may spe- 
cially instance Couture, whose magnificent pic- 
ture of the Decadence of the Roman Empire, in 
the gallery of the Luxembourg, may be justly 
pronounced one of the noblest productions of 
modern Art. Prima Painting, or painting au 
premier coup, as its name implies, consists in 
painting in at once, at one touch, contrary to the 
practice usually recommended of " dead color- 
ing," "first stage." "second stage," "finishing," 
&c. " Whoever wishes to learn Prima Painting 
must form a strong resolution never to try to 
finish his work by over painting." The practice 
of Prima Painting is fully detailed in a work 
recently published, which is worthy the most 
attentive and repeated perusal of the artist. 
Prima-painting is based upon a thorough know- 
ledge of the relative qualities and properties of 
colors, and of the peculiar effects of under and 
over painting with opposite colors. 

Aureoi.a (Glory, Nimbus). From a very 
early period in the history of Christian Art, it 
has been customary to depict that "halo of 
light and glory," that luminous nebula supposed 
to emanate from and surround divine persons. 
When it is limited to the head only, it is termed 
Nimbus ; when it envelopes the whole body, it 
is the Aureola. The Nimbus is of Pagan origin, 
and was with much opposition admitted into 
Christian Art. It was probably derived from 
the Romans, who ornamented the statues of 
their divinities and emperors with radiated 
crowns. The colossal statue of Nero wore a 
circle of rays, imitating the glory of the sun ; 
and similar insignia are seen on medals, round 
the heads on the coins of the consuls of the later 
empire. This custom was discontinued in the 
middle ages, and after the eleventh century, 
the Nimbus was exclusively employed to dis- 
tinguish sacred personages, as the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, Angels, Apostles, Saints, and 
Martyrs. Nimbi are properly depicted of gold; 
but sometimes in stained windows they appear 
of various colors. They are of various forms, 
the most frequent is that of a circular halo, 
within which are various enrichments, distinc- 
tive of the persons represented. From the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries, the Nimbus assumed 
the form of a disk or plate over the head. 
Thence to the fifteenth century it appears as a 
broad golden band behind the head, composed 
of concentric circles, frequently enriched with 
precious stones. From the fifteenth century it 
became a bright fillet over the head (and this is 
the mode of representation most frequently 
adopted in the present day) ; in the seventeenth 
century it disappeared altogether, to be revived 
again in the nineteenth. 

AUSTRIA (Don Juan of). The son of Philip 
IV., and brother of Charles II. of Spain, was a 
painter, and the Pupil of Eugene de las Cuevas. 

AUZON (Madame). Born in Paris in 1775, a 
distinguished paintress of familiar subjects and 
portraits. She was instructed by Regnault, and 
several of he* pictures have been engraved. 

AVELINE (Anthony). A French designer 
aud engraver, born in Paris in 1662. 

AVELINE (Peter). A French designer and 
engraver, born in Paris in 1710. 

AVERASA (Giovanni Batista). A painter, 
born at Bergamo about 1508. He formed his 
style of coloring from the works of Titian. He 
painted landscapes and architecture, and was 
greatly celebrated in his day for his observance 
and skilful representation of nature, not only in 
the scenery, but in the figures and animals with 
which he ornamented his subjects. 

AVRIL (Jean Jacques). A modern French 
engraver, born in 1744, and died in 1832. He 
was a scholar of J. G. Wille. We have by him 
about 540 pieces, some of large dimensions. 

AXTMANN (Leopold). A clever animal- 
painter, born in Moravia in 1700. He died in 
Prague in 1748. He excelled in dogs and 
horses. 

AZKGLIO (The Marquis op). A native of 
Piedmont who painted excellent landscapes in 
Milan in 1839. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 
• London, 16 August, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art Union Bulletin. 

Sir, — If other exhibitions have been unable 
to compete with the great display in Hyde Park, 
this has not been the case with the two Italian 
Ope as and t >e Royal A a emy. Th.- t . atre 
which mined poor D.l: field is making th<- for- 
tune of its present manager, whilst the influx of 
shillings into the academy has been so great 
that they have not been able to find heart to 
close it at the usual time, but have kept open 
its doors, much to the delight of the public and 
the disgust of those exhibitors who having sold 
pictures from its walls are anxious that these 
pass into the hands of their possessors and that 
the equivalent in coin be transferred to the sel- 
lers' pockets. It is to be observed, however, that 
the urbane fraternization of this wonderful year 
has penetrated the hearts of the academy offi- 
cials. I believe that until this memorable peri- 
od it has never been the custom to express re- 
gret that want of room has prevented the ac- 
cepted pictures from being hung, yet this year 
this pleasant polite little episode of regret has 
calmed the vexation and oiled the ruffled feel- 
ings of many a wight who would have otherwise 
been full of disgust at receiving back his pic- 
ture. Happy fellow ! how enviable his lot in 
comparison with him who, thinking himself de- 
serving of a conspicuous position, finds his pro-_ 
duction in disagreeable propinquity to the cor- 
nice. 

To render complete this remarkable polite- 
ness — tickets have just been issued to ex- 
hibitors inviting them to a conversazione at the 
academy exhibition rooms next week. Whether 
this is to be regarded as exceptional to the year, 
or is but the prelude of an annual gathering, I 
have not heard, but let us hope that it may go 
off so successfully as to induce the continuance 
of an experiment which will, once a year at least, 
bring the mighty into immediate contact with 
the meek. 

In one of my former letters I was led into 
some remarks upon the fallacies of judgment, 
upon that difficulty of judging with justice, 
which results from our special idiosyncrasy, edu- 
cation, and consequent habits of thought and 
observation. 

I have lately had to consider the judgment 
passed upon Turner by two men, artists, ardent 
lovers of their vocation, and forming their opin- 
ions with a desire of impartiality, and it would 
indeed seem that whilst to some he always speaks 
as an oracle or a God, to others he is a myth 
and mystery not worth exploring. My own opin- 
ion is so settled in regard to the wonderful ex- 
cellence of some of the works which neither of 
these gentlemen can understand as anything 
more than unmeaning explosions of paint, that, 
giving them credit as I do for more than ordina- 
ry intelligence. I am lost in wonder at the extra- 
ordinary opacity of their vision, influenced as it 
is by the cast of their peculiar study, or driven 
to marvel and to question whether that which I 
regard as perspicacity, which I am sensible of as 
affording me delight, may not be akin to th 
mania which makes many sensible ugly people 
look to the mirror for a gratification of the eye, 
and makes many a mamma to regard her little 
stupid plain progeny as miracles of intelligence 
and cherubs of beauty. 



